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PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 


Literary and Fine Art 
Auctioneers, 
PERIODICAL 
of 
FINE AND RARE 
BOOKS, PRINTS AND AUT GRAPHS 


Scale of Commission Charges on 
Application. 


47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


HOLD SALES 











Culletow’s Heraldic Office, Ltd. 
(Established 1840). 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 


2, KING STREET, St. JAMES, S.W.1. 


5143. 


Specialists in all matters connected 
with Heraldry and Genealogy. 
Heraldic Artists, and 


Engravers. 


Stationers 


A most interesting booklet on Genealogical 
Research, post free on application. 
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BINDING CASES FOR VOLUME 


CLI. | 


LUE CLOTH BINDING CASES for Vol. 151 

(July-Dec., 1926) are now available and may 
be obtained from “ NOTES AND QUERIES,” 
20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks, Eng- 
land, direct or through local bookbinders. The | 
Cases are also on sale at 22, Essex Street, | 
Strand, W.C.2. 


Price, 38.; postage, 3d. 
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'STAMPS PURCHASED. 


| sirous of purchasing to any amount collections. 
| or important lots, of all kinds of stamps, old 


SIXPENCE. 





FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


Bookseller, 83a, High Street, 
Marylebone, London, W.]. 


New Catalogues. 
Post Free on Application. 
. 485. SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
. 486. CENTRAT, AND SOUTH 
AMERICA. 
Yo. 487. THE SEA AND 
STORY. 
io. 488. ARTS AND 
CRAF'IS. 
. 489, WEST AFRICA. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 


[Ts 


DECORATIVE 


. 490 
. 491. 

















SHAKESPEARE, 


and other early dramatists, 


| Keport all early books, pamphlets, 
Manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, ete to 


| | MAGGS _ BROS., 
i 


| 
| 


34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 











We are de- 


and modern. Submit, stating price required, 
and an immediate reply and settlement will be 
given.—BRIDGER & KAY, Ltd., 170, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors. 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon 
don, S.E.22. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TO VOLUME CLI. 


‘= SUBJECT INDEX to Vol. 151 (July- 
Dec., 1926) is now ready for issue. Orders 
should be sent to “ NOTES AND QUERIES,” 
20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks, Eng- 
land, direct or through Toe al newsagents and 
booksellers. ‘The Index is also on sale at 22, 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2 


Price, 2s. 6d.; wah, id. 


INDEX 


SETS FOR SALE. 


"VHE following complete Series, each of 12 

volumes are in stock, and may be obtained 
trom the Manager, ** Notes and Queries,” 20, 
High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks :— 


SECOND SERIES (1856-1861), bound — half 
leather with green labels, second-hand, in 
excellent condition, £8 8s. 

THIRD SERIES (1862-1867), bound  hali 
leather, marbled boards, in new condition, 
£10 10s 

THIRD SERLES (1862-1867), in various bind- 
ings, second-hand, in good condition, £5. 


FOURTH SERIES (1868-1873), and General > 
dex, in various bindings, second band, 

FOURTH SERIES (1868-1873), bound re 
leather, marbled boards, second-hand, in good 
condition, £7 7s. 

FIFTH SERIES (1874-1879) bound half leather, 
marbled boards, second-hand, in good con- 
dition, £7 7s. 


SEVENTH SERIES (1886-1891), in Publisher's 
cloth cases, in very good condition, second- 
hand, and General {tndex in paper cover, 
£6 6s. 

ELEVENTH SERIES (1910-1915), Bound 
cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d. 
TWELFTH SERIES (1916-1923) — Bound 


cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d. 

THIRD SERIES (1862-1867) bound half leather, 
es hoards, second-hand, in good condition, 

A COMPLETE SET 
and 12 General 
invited. 


(1849-1926)—151 
Indices, 


volumes 
second-hand, offers 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


HE following GENERAL INDEXES 

now available :— 

FIRST SERIES (1849-1855), 
hound cloth. Price 30/-. 
SIXTH SERTES (1880-1885), SEVENTH 
SERTES (1885-1891), EIGHTH SERIES (1892- 
1897). NINTH SERTES (1898-1908), TENTH 
SERIES (1904-1909), in paper covers. Price 18/- 


are 
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THIS WEEK: 
The Young Pretender and Barrymore 93 
English Names in Divination a 
Anthony Munday a a ae 
yo AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 


Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306.). Subscrip- | 


tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 





Memorabilia. 


IN the interesting January number of the 

Antiquaries Journal are a page or two 
which should attract attention from people 
who are not antiquaries. M. Salomon 
Reinach is writing of the discoveries at 
Glozel, Allier. On ground belonging to a 
family named Fradin, a youthful Fradin 
discovered a curiously marked brick. Neigh- 
bours to whom he showed it encouraged him 
to further digging and in course of time he 
found an oval brick-paved building, and a 
great number of objects, mostly unbroken, 
deposited in clay. A claim that these were 
pre-historic was at first loudly derided ; they 
were said to be no more than remains of 
coarse Roman pottery. But better examina- 
tion has reversed this verdict, and M. 
Reinach in pronouncing the finds to be genu- 
ine and Neo-lithic is now able to say that 
scepticism has come to be out of date. The 
most striking point about the find is the 
presence of a large number of clay tablets 
with alphabetiform signs incised upon them, 
of which there are about ninety varieties. 
Between thirty and forty years ago Estacio 
da Veiga and then Piette put forward a 
theory that the Phoenicians had not actually 
invented their script, but had only selected 
an alphabet from earlier scripts belonging 
to the late Palaeolithic age and the western 
Mediterranean. The theory at the time was 
scouted as extravagant, but our author bids 
us observe that its truth is now very nearly 
proven. Its final establishment would in- 
volve the re-construction of a good portion 
of pre-History. 
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( NE ot the most interesting exhibitions ever 

offered to the public at the British 
Museum is now on view there in the King’s 
Library—Greek types, from the bits of Greek 
inserted by Fust and Schoeffer in Cicero’s 
‘Paradoxa’ which they printed in 1465 to 
specimens of the New Hellenic recently de- 
signed on behalf of the Council of the Hel- 
lenic Society by Mr. V. Scholderer. It is 
well-known how, following handwriting of 
the period, Aldus tangled up Greek printing 
in endless ligatures and contractions and 
how the printers of the later eighteenth cen- 
tury emancipated themselves therefrom, 
using Porson’s Greek script as model. It is 
now said that this lacks dignity and 
strength, and the ‘‘ New Hellenic’”’ is de- 
signed to remedy the defect. The type, 
however, is not yet finally settled in every 
detail; in fact, suggestion is invited and 
should be sent to Mr. Scholderer at the 
British Museum. 


Ws have received the just-published Cata- 

logue of those prints and drawings in 
the Bermondsey Public Libraries which illus- 
trate Bermondsey Past and ‘Present. It 
may be remembered that the Borough Coun- 
cil some three years ago succeeded in securing 
all that portion of the Gardner collection 
of London Topography which related to Ber- 
mondsey. \s students of these matters 
know Mr. Gardner not only collected all 
the usual items of topographical materia! 
but also employed competent artists to make 
water-colour drawings of buildings about to be 
demolished and so created what are now the 
only existing records of many buildings and 
of streets which have disappeared. One of the 
most interesting series of = 5 drawings, etc., 
is that relating to the Prior of Lewes’s hos- 
telry, once opposite St. Olave’s Church; 
another is that of sundry mansions and 
dwelling houses, among them the one named 
Jamaica House, in Cherry Garden Street, 
doubtfully said to have been a residence of 
Oliver Cromwell; but the series which must 
claim most attention is that of over fifty 
items, illustrating the once majestic and now 
vanished Bermondsey Abbey. Of the artists 
whose work is here those most abundantly 
represented are J. C. Buckler; J. P. 
Elmslie; R. J. Angel; and G. Yates. The 
Catalogue, a good piece of work, contains 
a few illustrations. The Curator in his 
Preface observes that the collection ranges 
from sixteenth century items down to aeria! 
photographs taken during the last few weeks. 
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THE Cornhill for February continues the 
account of the friendship between Jessie 
Leete and Ruskin, which Mr. Leonard Hux- 
ley is editing for the magazine. We found 
this instalment the most interesting that has 
yes appeared. Mr. Geoffrey Madan’s paper 
on the Note-books of the late Arthur Christo- 
pher Benson throws some further light on 
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the character of his subject, by which it ; 


amiable and somewhat 
most notices have shown 
and is thus, we think, the nearer 
truth. Several pungent sayings are 
quoted such as: ‘‘ Some people never live 
their life at all, only stay with it or lunch 
with it’’; and there is another of his dream- 
poems (we al] know ‘ The Phoenix ’):— 


appears both more 
more strange than 
him 
the 


Some plunge into ocean 
And some only float: 
Some weep from emotion, 


And some only quote: 
Some kneel before Beauty, 
And some clasp her waist :— 
Not a question of Duty 
But only of Taste: 


and there are many good things besides. 
PICKENSIANS, at one time or another, 
“must all have considered the rather dis- 


tressing dispute between the widow of Robert 
Seymour and the author of ‘ The Pickwick 
Papers’ concerning the true begetter of Mr. 
Pickwick. His form and face were created, 
certainly, by Seymour—but, were these 
invented to illustrate the Papers, or were 
the Papers written to give a story to the 
drawings ? The answer not in doubt; 
Dickens had no great difficulty in substan- 
tiating his claim as creator. None the less 
Robert Seymour’s conceptions have become 
inseparable from everyone’s idea of Pickwick 
and his friends, and some further light on 
the life of the artist is to be welcomed. Mr. 


is 


F. Gordon Roe, Assistant Editor of The 
Connoisseur, contributes to the February 
number of the magazine material derived 


from an unpublished Life in the possession 


of Miss E. A. S. Morewood, niece of the 
late R. D. Morewood, a friend of the Sey- 
mour family. By this it appears that 


Robert Seymour was born in Somersetshire, 
not in London as has been stated, and in 
1798 not 1800, the posthumous son of Henry 
Seymour, a ‘‘ gentleman of Somerset ’’ and 
his wife, Elizabeth Bishop. He was appren- 
ticed in youth to a pattern-designer, but soon 
forsook that craft, and set up as painter of 
portraits and historical pictures. His 
career an illustrator Mr. Gordon Roe 
proposes to trace in a subsequent article. 
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Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From 
The Daily Poft. 
Monpay, Fesruary 6, 1727. 
LONDON, Fes. 6. 
We hear from Oxford, that Mr. Con- 
ingsby, Vice-Principal of St. Mary Hall, 


having preached a Sermon before the Uni- 
verfity on the 30th of January, which was 
thought difrefpectful to the King and his 
Government, hath been convened before the 
Vice-Chancellor and feveral Doctors, and 


‘cenfured for the fame, and fufpended from 


Preaching within the Precincts of the 
Univerfity. 


For the Entertainment of his Excellency 
Sid Mahomet Ben Ali Abogly, Ambaffador 
from the Emperor of Morocco. 

At Fawkes’s Theatre adjoining to the 
Tennis-Court in James-ftreet near the Hay 
market, this prefent Monday will be pre- 
fented the following Entertainments, 


First, his furprizing 
Cut showing Tricks with Cards, as 
\ Conjuror. changing them into 
living Birds, caufing 


them to dance upon the 
Table, Llowing the Spots off and on, com- 
manding a Card out of any Perfon’s Hand, 
changing them to all forts of Pictures, and 
conveying the Card into an Egg. He caufes 
all Sorts of Fruits, Flowers, Sweet-meats, 
Birds and Mice to appear, with feveral 
Showers of real Gold and Silver; likewife a 
very fine Collection of Birds from all Parts 
of the World to appear on the Table, as 
you’d fuppofe out of nothing. 2. His fam- 
ous Pofture-Mafter, who far exceeds all that 


| ever performed in Europe; alfo his Mutfical 


Clock that plays Variety of Tunes on the 
Organ, Flute and Flagellet, with Birds 
whiftling and finging as natural as life. With 
his Puppet-fhow perform’d by Figures five 
Foot high: being a Play called the Patient 
Woman, Or, a Wife worth a Kingdom; with 
the comical Humours of Punch and his Wife 
Joan; concluding it with an extraordinary 
Piece of New Machinery, reprefenting his 
facred Majefty King George, with the moft 
Tiluftrious Houfe of Lords as fitting in Par- 
liament. 

N.B. The Doors will be open’d at Five, 
and we fhall begin every Evening exactly 


| at Six, Prices 2s. 1s. and 6d. 
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NOTES 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE YOUNG PRETENDER AND THE 
EARL OF BARRYMORE. 


| have a copy of ‘The County Palatine of 
Cheshire,’ 1810, by Daniel and Samuel 
Lysons (‘ Magna Britannia,’ vol. ii., Part 
ii.) Which belonged to Matthew Gregson, the 
Liverpool antiquary (d. 1824). It contains 
many additional plates and prints, pedigrees 
printed and manuscript, scores of coats of 
arms (on the untrimmed margins) mostly 
coloured and manuscript by Gregson. At 
pp. 530-531 is a manuscript insertion :— 
About the year 1776 I dined with the 
Honourable Richd Barry at Marbury Hall, 
in the same Room in which in the year 1745, 
the Pretender dined with his Father Lord 
Barrymore, General of Queen Anne’s and the 
two Miss Barry Drs of Honble John Barry 
Belmont with Frank Ashley. and the Glass 
was then in the House out of which the pre- 
tender drank to Mr. [? Mrs.] Barry & which 
Glass the Butler had possessed [? preserved] 
and at his sale Hon. Richd Barrys some years 
ifter it was sold with the engraved acct on it 
for Twenty seven shillings. 
This Mr. Ashleys father who married my 
Couzon Wainwright a Captains daughter of 
Liverpool was the Land agent & attorney of 
Lord Barrymore — Honble Richd, Arthur & 
John Barry Esq who when living resided at 
Belmont, which House and _ about 100 
icres of land his son sold to Henry Clark 
who married my couson Pasten [?] about 1797 


their joint [ft] name was James Smith 
Barry. His father & Lord Strang having 


married two 2 Heiress. 

But to returne. The visit of the pretender 
to Lord Barrymore at his House at Marbury 
gave occasion of disquiet to his Majesty & 
messengers where sent down to bring him up 
with all his papers but the wit of a woman 
saved him, for Mr. Ashley’s sister Holcroft 
being on a visit there at the time, soon as 
she knew what they messengers where come 
or got the keys and all the cor respondence 
of the Pretender & his friends & being dis- 
turbed in this matter & hearing them come 
in sat herself down in her long then fashion- 
able Joseph—the messengers enter’d beg’d 
pardon she then soon finish’d her Business, 
& carried of the Papers to Whele Hall were 
she lived on the other side of the forrest 
at — near Houlton the seat of the Edger- 
arton’s & they were not long before the 
were commited to the flames. 

He was aranged before his Majesty & Coun- 
sil for aiding and abetting the pretender & 
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admiting him and such a Day to his House. 
which was indeed only a misnomer or alibi— 
for on the Day it was staited he was at 
Marbury Mr. Ashley stated that he was all 
day in company with Lordship & he proved it 
by the diary he had kept for forty year’s, 
his Lordship of course was accquitted—and 
then he told his Majesty that he would not 
risk one Cheshire Acre to keep him on the 
Throne or sett any other there—his Lordship 
has his coat pockets sowed up to prevent any 
papers being put into them. 

About the same time the then Lord 
Chomley was mounting his horse—his Respect 
Butler Mr. Marshall said when his foot in 
the stirup—My Lord consider for a moment 
how much you may lose in now joining the 
Pretender & if succesfull how little you may 
vet—his Lordship ‘dismounted & went no 
further—Mr. Marshall lived afterwards at 
Malpas upon a large estate of Lord  Chol- 
mondley at a farm below the Cross this Mr 
Marshalls family told me abt 1815 he was 
then near 90 years. 

The prenter was at the Assembly at Chester 
incog & danced with the present Rector of 
Malpas’ aunt Egerton a story well known- 

M.G.: 1823. 

Gregson’s writing is not always quite 
legible. I have put a query to those words 
about which I am not certain. I have 
copied the curious errors in spelling, notably 
couzon and couson for cousin; Edgerarton 
for Egerton; Chomley for Chenier: 
prenter for pretender. The forest mentioned 
is, of course, Delamere forest. 

Some years ago I sent a copy of Gregson’s 
manuscript to (the now late) Lord Barry- 
more. In his pg dated respectively 21 
and 24 August, 1908, he writes after express- 
ing his thanks and interest :— 

‘¢The outline of the story (of both stories) 
was not new to me, having been handed down 
in the family by oral tradition, but I had 
never heard of its being anywhere in writing, 
and the names of the lady who seized and 
destroyed the papers or of her relations with 
whom she seems to have been staying 
The statement and names they refer to are 
all—so far as I know—correct. Lord 
Strange, who afterwards became Earl of 
Derby, and John Barry married two Miss 
Smiths, co-heiresses, and took the name in 
conjunction with their own. 

The story of Lord Cholmondeley is curious 

As regards Mr. or Mrs. Barry the 
person referred to would most likely be Lord 
Barrymore’s son, the Hon. Richard Barry, 
or more probably his wife, for he was prob- 
ably married at that time; as the said 
Richard inherited Marbury from his father 


| he and his wife would very likely he there. 
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(Here is an error if Debrett’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
1820, and Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’ are to 
be trusted. It is stated that Richard, 
second son of the 4th Earl of Barrymore, 
married in May, 1749, Anne, daughter and 
heiress of Arthur Hyde, Esq.).”’ 

Lord Barrymore goes on :— 

‘* Houlton no doubt means Oulton, but 
where Whele Hall may have been is hard to 
say; I have been looking into Ormerod but 
can find nothing resembling it ‘on the 
other side of the forest ’—however, it was 
probably a farm house which has since dis- 
appeared. ”’ 

I gather that when Lord Barrymore in 
his first letter wrote above the line ‘‘ of both 
stories,’ he meant those about the Pre- 
tender’s visit to Marbury, and the destruc- 
tion of the incriminating papers, but did 
not refer to the ancedote about Lord Chol- 
mondeley and his butler. 

According to ‘The Complete Peerage’ 
(the incomplete edition) the 4th Earl of 
Barrymore was arrested on suspicion of 
treason in 1715, but nothing was proved 
against him. 

In W. Toone’s ‘ Chronological Historian,’ 
1826, are the following records :— 

“1744. Feb. 27. At six this morning the 
earl of Barrymore was taken into custody 
by a messenger at his house in Henrietta- 
street, Cavendish-square, and a file of mus 
queteers were posted in it. 

Feb. 29. His Majesty having acquainted 
the House of Commons that he had been 
obliged to secure the earl of Barrymore, one 
of their body, for treasonable practices; the 
House presented an address to thank his 
Majesty for communicating it to them, and 
to desire that every suspected person might 
be secured. 

March 4. Several messengers were 
patched to the seats of the earl of Barry- 
more in Cheshire, to seize all his papers. 

May 7. The earl of Barrymore and his 
bail appeared in the court of King’s-bench 
and were discharged from their recogni- 
zances.”’ 

If these three stories of 1715, 1744, 1745 
are true Barrymore was very fortunate. 
He was, according to ‘ The Complete Peer- 
age,’ appointed a Lieut.-Colonel in the army 
of William of Orange 31 Dec.. 1688. It is 


des- 


not unreasonable to conjecture that he had 
previously held a commission in the army of 
He was colonel of the 13th Foot, 
1707 ; 
Lieut.-General, 


James IT. 
1702-15; Brigadier-General, 
General. 1709: 


Major- 
1711. 








When a Major-General he was taken 
prisoner by the Spaniards at Campo Major 
(Mayor), 7 May, 1709. He represented the 
boroughs of Stockbridge and Wigan in the 
Knglish Parliament, and was sworn of the 
privy council in 1713. See Debrett as above 
and Toone’s ‘Chronological Historian.’ 
He died Jan. 5, 1747/8, in his 80th year. 

Rosert PIEeRPOINT. 


METHODS OF DIVINATION WITH 
SPECIFIC ENGLISH NAMES. 


[His title is, of course, intended to exclude 

those numerous methods of divination 
which, for whatever reason, have not hither 
to been given English names in the literature 
of the subject. The names in brackets are 
incorrect or archaic forms which I have 
observed, mostly in the older books. 

AEROMANCY (Heromancy). 

i. By means of such phenomena in the 
air as comets. 

ii. By attaching symbolical meanings to 
the appearance of clouds. 

lii. By spectral appearances in the air 

AtecTRyOmMANCY (Alectoromancy, alectro 
mancy, alectormancy). 

i. By means of a cock picking grain from 
a quantity placed in given positions. 

ii. Similar to i. but in which the cock 
is assisted by an adept with branches with 
vervain. 

iii. By observing a cock feeding. 

AtgevrRomancy (Alebromancy). 

i. By means of slips of paper rolled uy 
in flour. 

ii. By mixing wheat with barley- or oat- 
meal. 

ALPHITOMANCY. 

i. The guilty person among those accused 
would be unable to digest a piece of barley- 
loaf or of brawn. 

ii. An unfaithful lover would similarly 
be unable to digest a special preparation of 
barley-flour. 

ili. A dragon, as a test of virginity, 
would eat the barley and_honey-loaves 
of some girls only of those who visit him for 
the purpose. 

AMNIOMANCY. 

By means of the caul. 

ANTHROPOMANCY. 

i. By means of the liver and other en- 
trails of human beings, generally children 

ii. By the raising of the dead. 
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\PANTOMANCY., 
3y means of the first object that pre- 
sents itself to the eye. 

ii. By means of chance encounters with 
ertain animals. 

\RITHMANCY (Arithmomancy is the cor- 
rect word, but the form given was that first 
used and is now established). 

By giving the letters of a name 
numerical values. 

By giving the letters of a name astro- 
ogical values. 


\RMOMANCY. 

By observing the shoulders of an «nimal 
it sacrifice. 

ASPIDOMANCY. 

By means of (? gazing at the surface of) 

shield. 

ASTRAGALOMANCY. 

By means of dice or knuckle-bones. 

\srrotocy (Astromancy is the correct 
word, but the form given was that first 
used and is now established). 

By means of attributing to the heavenly 
vedies influence on human character and 
tars. 

ASTROPOMANCY. 

By means of lightning. 

AUGURY. 

By means of the flight or song of birds. 

AUSTROMANCY. 

3y means of the winds. 

AXINOMANCY. 

i. By means of balancing an agate or 
jet-stone on a red-hot hatchet. 

il. By means of flinging a wocdman’s axe 
nto the ground. 

in. By means of a woodman’s axe and a 
round pot. 

BrLtomancy (Balomancy, bellomancy). 

By means of throwing arrows into the 

r and observing their descent. 

u. Similar to i., but that the observa- 
tion applied only to the direction in which 
the arrow pointed after it had fallen to 
the ground. 

ii. By means of the distances shot by 
the arrows of several individuals 

BIBLIOMANCY. 

By weighing an accused person against 
the Bible of the local church. 

iil. By opening the Bible at random. 

iii. By opening any book at random. 

BoTaNoMANCY. 

By means of observing herbs and plants. 
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ii. By means of preparing given growths 
by mixture and otherwise. 

BrIzOMANCY. 

3y means of dreams. 

BRONTOSCOPY. 

3y means of thunder. 

CAPNOMANCY. 

i. By means of the smoke of sacrificial 
fires. 

ii. By means of the smoke of specially 
prepared fires. 

ili. By breathing on the smoke of fires. 

CARTOMANCY. 

i. By means of cutting a pack of cards 
at random. 

iii By means of attaching symbolical 
meanings to each card or to given cards of 
the pack. 

iii. By means of attaching symbolical 
ineanings to arbitrary combinations of the 
cards. 

iv. By means of attaching symbolical 
meanings to many different forms of arrange- 
ment of the cards, by laving them out, deal- 
ing them, and the like. 

v. By means of special cards such as the 
Tarot. 

(ATOPTROMANCY. 

i. A form of serying. 

ii. By means of magical or specially pre- 
pared mirrors. 

ili. By means of attaching symbolical 
ineaning to the breaking of mirrors. 

("EPHALOMANCY (Cephaloscopy). 

By means of burning an ass’s head. 

("ERAUNOMANCY (Ceraunoscopy). 

By means of thunder and lightning. 

CEROMANCY (Ceroscopy). 

By means of the forms taken by melted 
wax poured on cold water. 

CHAOMANCY. 

By means of phenomena seen in the air. 

(HIROMANCY (Cheiromancy is the correct 
word, but the form given was the first used 
and is now established). 

By means of attaching significance to the 
shape, texture, lines, ete., of the hands. 

("HROMOSCOPY. 

By means of attaching significance to the 
colours. 

(HRONOMANCY. 

? 


(‘HTHONISM. 
By means of intimations from under the 
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earth, generally through the intermediary 
of a voice. 


(LAIROMANCY. 
? 


CLEDONOMANCY. 

By means of attaching significance to a 
person’s casual words. 

CLEIDOMANCY. 

By means of a 
Bible. 

(CLEROMANCY. 

By means of lots consisting of such objects 
as beans, bones or stones. 


key, with a 


generally 


COSCINOMANCY. 

By means of a sieve and a pair of shears. 

CRITHOMANCY (Critomancy). 

i. By means of observing cakes or other 
food. 

ii. By means of meal strewn for sacrificial 
animals. 

CROMMYOMANCY. 

By means of onions. 

CRYSTALLOMANCY. 

The forms of scrying in which a crystal, 
globe of glass or similar object is used. 

CYLICOMANCY. 

i. The form of scrying 
or other vessel] is used. 

ii. By means of visions seen in an empty 
cup. 

DacTYLOMANCY. 

There are at least eighteen distinct ways 
of divining by means of finger-rings. 

DaPHNOMANCY. 

By burning a branch of laurel. 

DEMONOMANCY. 

By the intermediary of demons. 

DowsING. 

By means of a rod or other instrument 
held in the hands or with bare hands. 

EMPYROMANCY. 


in which a cup 


ENOPTROMANCY. 

Used in the same sense as the more usual 
word catoptromancy. 

EROMANCY. 

By means of the bubbles appearing on the 
surface of a bowl of water. 

EXxtTIsPIcy. 

By means 
victims. 

GASTROMANCY. 

i. The form of scrying in which a bottle 
or other belly-shaped receptacle filled with 
water was used. 


of the entrails of sacrificial 
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By means of a sealed vessel of water. 


il. 
iii. By means of the marks on the belly. 
iv. By means of the voice issuing from 


| the interior of a statue or other inanimate 


object. 

GeLotoscopy (Geloscopy ). 

By means of observing a person’s laugh- 
ter. 

GEOMANCY. 

i. By means of the forms resulting fron 
the throwing down of a handful of earth. 

ii. By means of dots or lines made at 
random. 

GrapHoLocy (Graphomancy is the correct 
word but the form given was first used and 


| is now established). 


By interpreting the handwriting. 

GYROMANCY. 

By walking round a prepared circle until 
exhausted. 

Hatomancy (Alomancy). 

By means of salt. 

Haruspicy (Haruspiciny, haruspication). 

By means of the entrails of sacrificial vic- 
tims. 

HEPATOSCOPY. 

By means of inspecting the liver, usually 
of sacrificial victims. 

Hreromancy (Leromancy). 

By means of sacred things, principally the 
objects offered at a sacrifice. 

HippoMANcy. 

By means of various ways of observing 
a horse. 

HyDROMANCY. 

i. The form of scrying in which water is 
used, more particularly natural expanse: 
of water. 

ii. By observing the tides. 

IcHNOMANCY. 

By means of tracks or footsteps. 

IcHTHYOMANCY (Ichthyonomaney, ichthyos 
copy). 

By means of inspecting the various parts 
principally the entrails, of fishes. 

KupBomaNcy. 

By means of throwing dice. 

LAMPADOMANCY. 

By means of lamps and the substances 
burning in them. 

LECANOMANCY. 

The form of scrying in which water in 
a dish is used. 

Lrpanomancy (Livanomancy). 

By means of burning incense. 
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LITHOMANCY. 

i. The form of scrying in which specific 
varieties of gems, such as the ophitis, the 
sideritis, the baetulum, the synochitis, were 
used. 

ii. By means of throwing pebbles. 

iii. By means of a Joad-stone. 

iv. By means of 
stones. 

v. By means of aeroliths. 


magically-inscribed 


LYCHNOMANCY. 

By means of a lamp. 

MARGARITOMANCY. 

By means of the marks on pearls. 

METEOROMANCY. 

By means of observing meteors. 

Mrtopomancy (Metapomancy, 
copy). 

By means of the natural marks, especially 
the lines, on the forehead. 


metopos- 


M YOMANCY. 

i. By means of the movements or sounds 
of mice or rats. 

ii. By attaching significance to the arti- 
cles gnawed by these animals. 

NECROMANCY. 

By means of the dead and their various 
manifestations. 

OcCULOMANCY. 

By means of inspecting the eves. 

OENOMANCY. 

$y means of wine. 

OMOPLATOSCOPY. 

By means of the shoulder-blade, generally 
of an animal. 

ONEIROMANCY. 

By interpreting dreams. 

Onomancy (Onomamancy, nowmancy; ono- 
matomancy is the correct word but the form 
given was first used and is now established). 

By mean of the letters, or vowels only, 
of a name or their numerical value. 


ONnYCHOMANCY. 


i. The form of scrying in which the pre- | 
| 


pared nails of a child were used. 

ii. By means of interpreting the natural 
marks on the nails. 

Oomancy (Ooscopy). 

By means of eggs. 

OPHIOMANCY. 

By means of observing serpents. 

ORNITHOMANCY. 

By means of the flight and cries of birds. 








| 


| 
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PaLMIstry. 

By means of interpreting the lines and 
other natural marks on the hands. 

PAaRTHENOMANCY. 

By means of virginity. 

Parmoscopy. 

By means of the heart. 

PEDOMANCY. 

By means of interpreting the lines and 
other natural marks on the feet. 

PEGOMANCY. 

The form of serying in which the watei 
of springs and fountains was used. 

PESSOMANCY. 

By means of pebbles. 

PHRENOLOCY. 

By means of the shape, bumps, etc., 
the head 

PHYLLORHODOMANCY. 

By means of rose-leaves. 

PuHystoGNomy. 

By means of the face. 

PsEPHOMANCY. 

By means of lots consisting of pebbles. 

PsyCHOMANCY. 

i. By means of evoking the dead. 

ii. By means of the character, disposi- 
tion, etc. 

PyRoMANCY. 

By means of the flames of a fire or of 
torches. 

PyTHONISM. 

By means of the intermediary of 2 
priestess. 

RHABDOMANCY. 

By means of planting rods in the ground 
and observing the direction in which they 
fall. 

RHAPSODOMANCY. 

By means of opening a volume of poetry 
at random. 

Scaputtmancy (Scapulomancy). 

By means of the signs appearing on 
shoulder-blade when burned. 

ScIOMANCY. 

By means of communicating with the 
shades of the dead. 

SCIROMANCY. 

By means of chips of marble. 

ScRyING. 

By means of gazing at a transparent or 
reflective surface. 

SHAMANISM. 

By means of the intermediary of a pos 
sessed person. 


“7 


° 
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SIDEROMANCY. 

i. By means of the stars. 
ii. By means of throwing 
ed-hot iron. 

SOLISTRY. 


straws on a 


By means of interpreting the lines and 
ther natural marks on the feet. 

SORTILEGE. 

By means of numerous kinds of lots. 

SPODOMANCY. 

By means of ashes, generally of a sacrifi- 


‘tal fire. 
STERNOMANCY. 
By means of marks on 
STICHOMANCY. 
By means of 
1 book. 
STOICHEIOMANCY (Stocheomancy). 
By means of opening at r: andom the works 
of Virgil or of Homer. 
STOLIDOMANCY. 
By means of the manner of 
‘lothes. 
TepHromancy (Tephramancy). 


the breast. 


verses taken at random in 


wearing one’s 


By means of throwing ashes aloft. 
il. By means of figures seen in the ashes 
~ a sacrificial fire. 
TERATOSCOPY 
By means of prodigies. 
THEOMANCY. 
By means using certain sacred 
es, 
By means of oracles. 
THURIOMANCY. 


By means of leaps. 

Pyxomancy (Tiromancy). 

By means of cheese. _ 

XYLOMANCY. 

i. By means of 
m one’s path. 

11. By means of the logs in a fire. 

ili. By means of the natural 
a piece of wood. 

iv. By means of trees. 


observing pieces of wood 


marks on 


THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


ANTHONY MUNDAY, DRAMATIST. 


THE following hitherto unprinted entries 
relating to Munday are contained in the 
Repertory Books of the City Record Office, 
Guildhall, and may here supplement the 
‘ Anthony 
Dramatist,’ by Mr. P. D. Mundy 
and ().,? 1914 (11 S. ix. 181). Both 


valuable biographical article on 
Munday, 
n‘N. 
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ave taken from the Proceedings of the Court 
of Aldermen and refer to the 1633 edition of 
J. Stow’s ‘Survey of London,’ which was 
edited by Munday and incorpor ‘ated much of 
his own work, though he died shortly before 
its publication. 
if 
From Repertory 45, wnder date 
1630-1. 
‘Item this day at the humble 
request of Mr. Anthony 
Munday it is ordered by 
this Court that the booke 
remayning in the chamber 
of London contayning the 
armes the armes [sic] of diverse 
Aldrén for the time past shalbe 
delivered unto him to perfict 
the booke now intended by him 
to be published in prit 
|print].” 


3rd March, 


Booke 
Munday 


ET. 
Re pe rtory 48, 
Nevewber, 1635. 

‘Item. Whereas the widowe of -Anthonie 
Monday deceased hath presented unto this 
Court a booke entituled the Survay of 
London latelie composed by her said hus- 
band, it is thought fit and soe ordered by 
this Court that for and towards the charge 
of printing the said booke by her given 
to the Aldrén and officers of this Court 
Mx. Chamblén shall pay unto the said 
widowe the some of ten pounds as of the 
guift of this Court, and this Court doth 
sraunt unto her the noiacon and _ benefitt 
of one person to bee made free of this 
cittie by redempcon and soe yerely here- 
after during the pleasure of this Court 
the noiacon [nomination] and benefitt of 
one person to be made free of this cittie, 
the same being first presented and allowed 
by this Court and paying to Mr. Cham- 
blén to the citties use the some of xLVI‘. 
viii.”’ 

Some fifteen years earlier Munday had 
stated (in the — epistle to Bp. John 
King er ‘| to the previous edition of ‘ The 
Survey,’ 1618) that he had already been for 
twenty- six years engaged ‘“‘ in sundrie em- 
ployments for the Cities seruice ’’ on behalf 
of the Lord Mayor and “his assistant Sen- 
tors.’”’ It is therefore hardly to be wondered 
at that the City Fathers decided to grant 
his widow a “‘ benefit’’ which enabled her 
to raise a little money annually by the sale 
of the freedom of the city. 

Bertram Luioyp. 


From under date Lith 
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Readers’ Queries. 


\U: 73 CHEAPSIDE: FACADE AND 
4. ORNAMENT.—1 am much interested in 
the fine old house known as No. 73, Cheapside. 
There is no reason to doubt that it was built, 
as tradition asserts, for Sir William Turner, 
Lord Mayor, 1668-9 (a very interesting per- 
sonality, by the way); though not early 
enough for him to keep his Mayoralty there. 
Mr. Walter Bell, in his ‘ Great Fire of 
London,’ states that ‘‘ overlaid ornament 
has concealed all its original character ”’ ; 
1 think that Dr. Philip Norman, in his 
‘London Vanished and Vanishing,’ also 
speaks of the fagade as modernized, but as 
1 have not the book by me I cannot say this 
with certainty. Now the engraving of this 
house given in Thornbury’s ‘Old and New 
London,’ vol. i., and said to be ‘“‘ from an 
old view,’’ shows it—barring, of course, the 
modern shop-front and the plate-glass win- 
dows—to have been substantially the same 
then as now. The ‘‘old view’”’ bears no 
date, but is probably early nineteenth or 
late eighteenth century. Therefore the 
‘‘ overlaid ornament ’’ must be of eighteenth 
century work. Yet I should have thought 
—though, frankly, T am no expeit—that the 
type of ornamentation, broken and segmen- 
tal pediments, carved masks, etc., was rather 
Caroline than Georgian? Can anyone give 
me any further information on this point? 
No one, I think, has even expressed any 
doubt as to the seventeenth century date 
of the truly magnificent stair; but the 
facade I find decidedly puzzling. 
M. M. EB. 

FRANCES ‘ HEYWOOD”: A _ WNA- 

TURAL DAUGHTER OF GEORGE 
III. (see 12 S. viii. 28).—It is now suggested 
that this noted beauty, Frances ‘‘ Heywood,” 
born 1772-73, was daughter, not of George 
Ill. but, of his brother William Henry, 
Duke of Gloucester. This duke married 
secretly, 6 Sept., 1766, Maria, Countess of 
Waldegrave, but the validity of the mar- 
riage was not allowed until just before the 
birth, on 29 May, 1773, of their daughter 
H.R.H. Princess Sophia Matilda of Glouces- 
ter. In 1774, another daughter was born, 
who died in 1775. In 1776, a son was born, 
who in 1805 became second Duke of Glouces- 
ter. It is suggested that, between 1766 and 
1773, other children were born, who, not 
recognised by George III., were brought up 
under other names, as if illegitimate. ; 
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Duke William Henry had a much-trusted 
gentleman - of - the - bedchamber, Lieut.-Uol. 
Nathaniel Heywood, who died at Southamp- 
ton in 1808, leaving issue. Did he bring 
up Frances ‘‘ Heywood ”’ as his own daugh- 
ter? She m. (1)... Read or Reid, and 
(2), about 1800, James Hewitt, then Quar- 
termaster 10th Light Dragoons. In 1817, he 
retired on half-pay as Lieut. 1st Reg. of 
Foot, of which the Duke of Gloucester had 
been colonel. About 1817, ‘‘ Captain’’ and 
Mrs. Hewitt ‘‘separated.”’ He lived in 
Kingland, she at Belfast, where she died in 
1846 aged 73. Tradition states that he (d. 
1867) and his wife and their youngest 
daughter, Clara (d. 1894), used to receive 
“a secret grant from a high source.”’ 

I should be obliged if any reader could 
help me to unravel this mystery. 

C. ParTrRIDGE, F.S8.A. 

Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


| R. MYLES COOPER.—Myles Cooper, 

LL.D., loyalist, educator, clergyman 
(1737-1785). Son of William Cooper of 
Millom, Cumberland County, England. Was 
a graduate and Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Was President of King’s College 
(now Columbia University), New York 
City, 1763-1775. Was a leader in organiz- 
ing the Episcopal Church in America. Was 
a loyalist leader and writer. Was threatened 
by a mob, and fled to England in May, 
1775. Spent years 1775-76 in London and 
Oxford, collecting money for loyalist clergy- 
men in America and preaching at Padding- 
ton. Became minister of First Episcopal 
Church, Edinburgh, in 1776 or 1777, where 
he continued until his sudden death in May, 
785. 

I am preparing a history of Dr. Cooper’s 
life and work, and shall be very’ grateful 
for any information concerning the exact 
date and place of birth; his family history ; 
his early life at Millom and Oxford; his 
late life and work in England and Scotland ; 
the present location of his papers and 
library left in Edinburgh; the location of 
any letters written by, to, or about him; or 
the titles and location of any printed matter 
by or about him. 

CrarENcE H. Vance. 

\pt. 72. 130 West 118th St., 

New York City, New York. 


REEK REFUGEES.—A Greek contribu- 
tor to the January number of the Con- 
temporary Review estimates the number of 
Greek refugees at 145 million, or 50 per cent 
of the population of Greece before the 1913 
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annexations. This vast invasion must have 


its efiect in type and language on the old | 


population, and it would be interesting to 
know the origin of these new comers. Do 
they descend from Asiatic colonies planted 
in Classical, Byzantine or Turkish times? 
If children of classic Greece their isolation 
may have retained some of the old type and 
the old language. On the other hand, they 
have perhaps escaped the cultural influence 
of the University of Athens. What are the 
facts ? E. L. Pontirex. 
\ ANNOCKS, A YOUNG MUSIC MAS- 
TER TO KATHERINE HOWARD. 

In ‘Her Majesty—The Romances of the 
Queens of England,’ by E. Thornton Cook, 
1926, mention made of ‘‘ Mannocks, a 
young music master,”’ 
admirer of the lady who afterwards became 
fifth consort of Henry VIII. Katherine’s 
father, Lord Edmund Howard, married 
(? secondly or thirdly) Margaret, daughter 
to Sir John Mundy, Mayor of London. She 
married, as her third husband, Henry Man- 
nocks, of Co. Hunts. Is anything known of 
the history of the music master, or of his 
family? Did Katherine’s step-mother 
eventually marry him? 


is 


teas Bk 

MHE “JANE BARKER SCANDAL,” 1858, 
—The following paragraph occurs in an 

old letter, written from (‘heltenham, 


1858 :— 


What do you think of the Jane Barker scan- | 


dal? At this present time it is the topic of 
conversation here. 
“Oh. that the soul of Luthe1 
Were on this earth again” 
Who was Jane Barker ? 


M. J. B. Masson. 
HACKERY ON CAPT. CHARLES | 
MORRIS.—Thackeray, in his ‘ Four 
Georges’ (Smith, Elder & Co., 1869, pp. 


108-9) after making two sad misquotations 
of lines from Captain Charles Morris’s 
famous ‘ The Toper’s Apology,’ says that he 
‘‘ found ‘a reason fair’ to forego filling and 
drinking, saw the error of his ways, gave 
up Bowl and Chorus and died, retired and 
religious.”’ 

Captain Morris in Vol. ii., p. 298, of 
‘Lyra Urbanica’ (Bentley, 1840), under the 
heading ‘‘ When on the Verge of Ninety 
Years of Age,’’ speaks cheerfully and ap- 
provingly of ‘‘ filling and drinking.”’ 


curious to know what grounds, if any, 


Thackeray had for his statement. 
CHaRLes FE. Stratton. 


Boston. 
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| PEBR UARY FEASTS FOR THE DEAD. 
—Ffrancis Douce, Esq., F.$.4., submit- 
| ted a paper to the Society of Antiquaries on 
May 20, 1804, concerning feasts for the dead ; 
wherein he states (1) that the Feast of 
Calends resembied the ancient feasts, and 
that archbishops and bishops joined in these 
feasts with the inferior clergy, and (2) that 
an illumination in the celebrated Bedford 
Missal represents people feasting in a 
churchyard on Feb. 21, ‘* the Feast of the 
Dead.’’ This feast commemorated the Flight 
into Egypt. To represent the Virgin, the 
most beautiful girl in the city, with a pretty 
child in her arms, was placed on an ass 
richly caparisoned. Thus mounted she pre- 
ceded the Bishop and his clergy, and they 
all went in grand procession from the Cathe- 
dral (Beauvais) to the parish Church of 
St. Stephen. On entering the chancel, the 
ranged themselves on the right side of the 
altar: the Mass immediately commenced. A 
missal was composed for this service by an 
Archbishop of Sens, who died 1222. The 
service lasted the whole of the night and 
part of the next day. The vespers on the 
second day were ended with conductus ad 
prandium. (Turner’s ‘ Hist. of England.’) 
I shall be glad of any further references 
to this subject, and as to where one can 
| find the ‘ Bedford Missal.’ 


SW. El 
RMS OF ST. DUNSTAN.—Husenbeth 
(‘Emblems of Saints,’ 1882) gives as the 
Saint’s arms, Gules, a covered cup or; but 


| at Harl. MS. 5852 the field is blazoned 
|; azure. Which is the more generally accep- 
| ted ? 


G. KENNETH STRUGNELL. 


MISSION OF ST. MAEL.—H. De Vere 

Stacpoole writing recently to a morning 

paper said concerning the great auks, 

‘Christianity sent mo St. Mael to give 

them souls.’? What is the exact reference ? 
ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Mossley. 
“QUP MON.”—A common _ expression 
formerly in the north of England on 
| social occasions was, ‘‘ Sup mon and let 
North sup. Mon it loosens their hide.” 
Why ‘“‘ North’’? 


ARTHUR MAYALL. 
YAN NING’S MATERNAL GRAN D- 
' MOTHER.—According to ‘ The Faring- 
| ton Diary’ (Vol. v., p. 148, under May 1, 
1809), the maternal grandmother of George 
| Canning was midwife to the Queen. Can 
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any evidence be found in support of this 
statement of Farington’s? A Mrs. Draper 
attended the Queen (according to Oulton’s 
‘Memoirs of Queen Charlotte’) with her 
first two children (in 1762 and 1763) only, 
after which, in consequence of her continued 
inebriety, Dr. (William) Hunter became Her 
Majesty’s accoucheur. Canning’s maternal 
grandparents were Jordan Costello and a 
daughter of Colonel Guydickens (see 12 S. 
vii. 194). The marriage of Mary Ann 
Costello to George Canning, pére, took place 
at Marylebone Church on May 21, 1768, her 
brother Gustavus Guydickens, who was gen- 
tleman usher of the privy chamber in the 
Queen’s household, signing the register as a 
witness. FreD R. GALE. 


USAN CAULFIELD.—Can any reader 
refer me to any book giving any informa- 
tion about Miss Susan Caulfield, an opera 
singer, who was the mother of Field-Marshal 
Sir John Burgoyne ? F J. i 


QWEVIANS -SWEVIA.—In Richard Ver- 

stegan’s book ‘ Restitution of decayed 
intelligence in antiquities ’ (printed in Lon- 
don 1675) he says in the chapter ‘ Of the 
Original of Nations’ that ‘‘ the Swevians, 
to wit, those that inhabit in Swevia, do take 
their name as most Authors agree of Swenus, 
the seventh King of the German.’’ Who 
were the Swevians? The author cannot 
mean the Swedes as he later on ‘alludes to 
their land as the ‘‘ Kingdom of Swedia.”’ 
Furthermore, who was the German King 
Swenus, and when did he live, and why 
should he give his name to “‘ the Swevians”’ ? 

LovutIs ZETTERSTEN. 

Qik JOHN BYERLEY.—Who was Sir 
John Byerley who was in Paris for 
several years c. 1830 probably holding an 
official post ? 

G. S. G. 
ij AWKSBEE (HAUKSBEE). — Wanted 
~ imformation on family of this name. 
Notes of occurence in parish registers anter- 
ior to ¢. 1850 would be very acceptable. 

EK. F. H. 
‘OURCE WANTED.—Edgar Allen Poe, in a 
7 note to his poem ‘Al Aaraaf,’ writes: “I 
met with this idea in an old English tale, 
which I am now unable to obtain, and quote 
from memory: ‘'The verie essence, and. as it 
were. springheade and origine of all musicke 
is the verie pleasaunte sonnde, which the trees 
of the forest do make when they growe.’ 

From which old English tale is this pas- 
sage taken? 
GeorGINA Maser. 
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Replies. 


RUNAWAY MARRIAGES : PRINCE OF 
CAPUA AND PENELOPE SMITH. 


(cli. 225, 268, 283, 302, 340. See also s. v. 
‘Spanish Bourbons,’ cli. 299, 338, 374). 
(;RETNA Green marriages would seem to 

me to be a better caption than the orl- 
ginal one as neither the wedding of the 
Prince of Capua nor that of Lord Dundon- 
ald was in any sense a ‘“‘ runaway match.”’ 

Strangely enough the only copy of the 
Almanach de Gotha I possess is for the year 
1861, and in it is what follows:— 

‘“Py Charles - Ferdinand, prince’ de 
Capoue, né 10 oct. 1811, marié en 1830 [This 
is an error of date] morganitiquement a Miss 
Penelope Smith.” 

Since then I have searched the complete 
run of the Almanach de Gotha at the Brit- 
ish Museum and find that between 1837 and 
1850, inclusive, there is no mention of his 
marriage. From 1851 to 1860 the compiler 
gives his name and date of birth—but not 
date of marriage. The issue for 1863 does 
not even name him, although it gives par- 
ticulars of Marie Christine and Leopold— 
between whom Charles F. should have been 
placed. The whole thing seems to point to 
interested parties preventing the printing of 
particulars. The only complete record is 
that given by Mr. Leyburn-Yarker at cli. 
338 (Nov. 6), excepting that it does not call 
it a morganatic matriage. 

I have the portrait of the lady, and if her 
disposition corresponded with her beauty 
Prince Charles had every excuse for strug 
gling to make the marriage binding. You 
nay remember when Lord Dundonald was 
requested by his wife’s relative to go through 
the marriage ceremony in a regular form in 
a church (they had already been married 
twice over the Borders) he replied: ‘‘Marry 
her again. Of course I will. I-would marry 
her in every church in London.’’ That mar- 
riage was a completely happy and successfu 
one, and from my notes of the Bourbon 
Smith union it also seems to have been 
happy. 


They gave a handsome déjeuner at 


| Mivart’s Hotel after the St. George’s wed- 


ding; indeed, they made that hotel their 
English home for a while, and entertained 
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THE OLDEST SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND 
(clii. 47, 83).—Should not the Grammar 
School of Huntingdon be included in the 
first twelve ? 
Founded 1187 a.p. by David, Karl of Hun- 


tingdon, it is generally considered to be the | 


seventh oldest. A portion of the original 
fabric, a Norman ediffice, still remains fac 
ing the Market Hill. 

Many famous men were educated there. 


On April 25, 1899, was held the tercenten- | 


ary of Oliver Cromwell. Dr. Beard was 
there as master, and later Samuel Pepys 
was a scholar, and Dr. Michael Foster. 
The school has a most interesting history. 
Herpert EK. Norris. 
Cirencester. 


The late Mr. A. F. Leach did much work 
on the old schools of England. In his 
‘English Schools at the Reformation, 1540- 
48,’ p. 321, et sqq., will be found a list 
(not, of course, claiming to be exhaustive) 
of 204 schools existing before 1548, of which 
132 still survive. 

Mr. Leach gives as of Saxon foundation 
Bedford, Beverley, Crediton, Ripon, St. 
David’s, Southwell, Stafford, Tamworth, 
Warwick, Wimborne, all still existing, and 
Wells now extinct. Sir Wittram Bvtt’s 
list is most interesting. 

I have been trying to find out if any 
student to-day is carrying on Mr. Leach’s 
work on the old Chantry schools, but I have 
failed to discover one either in the older or 
in the newer Universities. 

In this neighbourhood, Middleton Gram- 
mar School dates back to the early years of 
the fifteenth century; Manchester to the 
beginning of the sixteenth, at least; and 
Oldham and Ashton-under-Lyne, although 
usually regarded as seventeenth century 
foundations, are almost certainly successors 
of pre-Reformation Chantry schools. I 
shall be glad to hear from any one inter- 
ested in the Lancashire Chantry schools. 

W. Arruur WESTLEY. 

St. John’s Vicarage, Oldham. 


In reference to Srr Wuittram Bvtt’s 
enquiry, Abingdon School should certainly 
be included in any list of early schools as 
there is definite documentary evidence of its 
existence in 1372. It was then a flourishing 
public Grammar School outside the Abbey 
precinct and with at least three hostels for 
the accommodation of its boarders, and with 
every appearance of having been established 
for some time. For how long there is no 
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| certain proof, but possibly two centuries. 
| Its continuity has never been broken to the 
| present day. It was not a monastic school, 
|and quite separate from any schools within 
| the Abbey, in which respect it differed from 
Reading. A chronological list of schools 
with approximate dates of foundation will 
be found in Leach’s ‘ English Schools at the 
Reformation,’ p. 522 et seg. Amongst his 
earlier schools Str Wui~1am Butt should 
certainly include Bury St. Edmund’s. 
ARTHUR K. PRESTON, F.S.A. 
| SERVICE BY ASSAYING OF WAFERS 
AT CORONATION  (clii. 62).—Dr. 
Round has a section in ‘ The King’s Ser- 
jeants and Officers of State,’ 1911, on the 
waferer serjeanty in the Royal Household (p. 
227), and shows that it was part of the 
tenure of certain lands at Liston in Hssex 
that the holder was privileged to make the 
wafers (or ‘‘ gaufres’’ as the French still 
call them), part of the confectionary used 
on the occasion of a coronation. The 
‘irons’’ were the baking irons and were 
the perquisite, with portions of the mater- 
ials, of the tenement. ‘‘ Assaying’’ seems 
to mean tasting, or testing, the wafers to 
see that they were made properly. The duty 
in Kdward IV.’s household was described 
as that of making the wafers and keeping 
them covered, safely and cleanly, and undei 
lock, ‘‘ and by assay to be delivered for the 
King’s mouth to the sewar.’’ The service 
came to include making and serving the 
wafers. The privilege was claimed and 
allowed at most coronations, the last being 
that of George 1V., when Mr. John Camp- 
bell of Liston Hall in Essex (which was 
held by this tenure at least in 1185) per- 
formed the services. An unsuccessful claim 
at the coronation of Edward VII. was made. 
Dr. Round does not mention the service per- 
formed by the Prior of Tiptree (near 
Witham in Essex), but he refers to a tenure 
in Witham by the serjeanty of carrying flow 
to make wafers on the King’s birthday 
whenever his Majesty was in the kingdom. 
R. Stewart-Brown. 


ITERARY QUERIES (cli. 332, 371; clii. 
71).—No. 2. S.’s_ interpretation of 

‘‘ Sapphira ”’ as ‘‘ blue-stocking’’ (sapphire) 
must be preferred, I think, before my own 
attempt to connect it with the deceit of 
Ananias’s wife; but I still cannot help feel- 
ing that Thackeray intended at the same 
| time a reference to Sappho. As for ‘‘ Wen- 
‘ham’: are not Wagg and Wenham meant 
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vy their names to suggest wit and malice? 
The disguise in the spelling of the latter 
name is parallel to that in Percy Sibwright. 
L believe that there have been readers of 

Pendennis ’ who failed to recognize Sybarite 
in Percy’s surname. Wenham is an almost 
exact reproduction of a vulgar pronuncia- 
tion of venom. We may compare ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’ chap. xxi. : 

‘It’s snakes,” he you'll 
to: and whenever you wake and see one in a 
upright poster on your bed,” he says, ‘* like 
a corkscrew with the handle off a sittin on 
its bottom ring, cut him down, for he means 
wenom. 

The origin of the name is quite distinct 


says, “‘ as 


object 


from the identification of the person who 
sat for the portrait. 
EpwarRp BKENSLY. 
ERROR IN KING’S 


QUPPOSED 
7 ‘CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN QUO- 
TATIONS ’” (clii. 45).—King’s statement is 
explained if we turn to the old scholia on 
Juvenal. the LIahn-Buecheler-Leo edi- 
tion of Persius and Juvenal (Berlin, 1910), 
p. 149, where the scholiast’s note on Juvenal, 


See 


vi. 434 ‘‘ illa tamen gravior,’’ etc., is this: 
‘Statiliam Messalinam significat, quae 
post quattuor metrimonia diverso exitu 


soluta postremo Neroni nupsit . post quem 
interemptum et opibus et forma et ingenio 
plurimum viguit . consectata est usum elo- 
quentiae usque ad studium declamandi . illo 
tempore duae Messalinae fuerunt, haec et 
Valeria de qua Claudius’ Britannicum 
filium sustulit.”’ 

Whether Statilia Messalina was in Juvenal’s 
mind or not when he described this female 
terror, she was apparently a blue-stocking ; 
and, surely, as the wife (and survivor) of 
Nero is entitled to separate remembrance, 
and not to be confounded with Claudius’s 
notorious consort. See, further, Furneaux’s 
note on Tacitus, ‘ Annals,’ xv. 68. King’s 
‘error,’ if we are to call it so, lies in not 
referring the reader to his source and not 
distinguishing between the two Messalinas. 

EpwarD BENSsLy. 


EXTUAL NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE: 


‘“CYMBELINE’® (clii. 43). 
Some jay of Italy 
Whose mother was her painting, hath be- 
tray’d him. 
Ill, iv, 51-2. 


This passage, which is referred to by Mr. 
CUNINGHAM as corrupt, is, I submit, sus- 


ceptible of an explanation. 
Shakespeare is here once more his own 
best commentator. In 


Act. IT., Se. v., he 





puts into the mouth of Posthumus a bitter 
denunciation of woman’s malign influence 
upon her progeny. Similarly, in the words 
now under discussion, he represents Imogen 
also as ‘‘ rubbing it in’’ in regard to the 
treachery of her own sex. It is a case of 
‘cherchez la femme—toujours la femme.” 


She will not even allow that the ‘ jay” 
inherited any of her colouring from her 


father; and emphasizes the fact that it was 
‘““ super-jay,’’ compacted of two genera- 
tions of female guile, who was at work to 
ensnare Posthumus. 
In reading the lines therefore, if the word 


‘mother’’ be strongly accented and the 
word ‘‘painting’’ be assigned a_ passive 


sense, as for example in the word ‘‘ undoing,” 
the true ‘“*‘ inwardness ’’ of the words becomes 
apparent. 

It would 
‘ Cymbeline ’ 


he wrote 
smarting 


when 
was 


appear that 
Shakespeare 


under some grievance against the opposite 
_— F. H. Unperwoop. 

] IGHTHOUSES OWNED BY OR 
4 LEASED TO PRIVATE PERSONS 


(clii. 29).—From vol. viii. of ‘ A History of 
Northumberland ’ dealing with the Parish of 
Tynemouth, and edited by H. H. E. 
Craster, M.A., the following particulars 
relating to the now non-existent lighthouse 
at the mouth of the Tyne have been taken. 

A letter from the Privy Council to the 
mayor of Newcastle, dated Jan. 17, 1581 2, 
contains a reference to ‘‘ a certaine ordei 
established for the kepinge of a continuall 
ligth in the night season at the easte ende 
of the Churche of Tinmouthe castle, as in 
former times had ben, for more safegarde of 
such shippes as should pars by that coast.” 

The light referred to had been maintained 
by Henry, 8th Earl of Northumberland, who 
had occupied the post of captain of the castle 
1561-1585. The master and mariners of the 
Trinity House at Newcastle had compounded 
with the Earl to pay yearly, during his 
lifetime, four pence upon every English 
ship and twelvepence upon every foreign 
ship coming into the river. These tolls 
were collected for the Earl at the custom 
house of Newcastle, and were used to defray 
the expenses incurred in maintaining the 
light. 

The light was a fire made of coals, burnt 
in an open brazier on the top of one of the 
turrets which flanked the east end of the 
presbytery of the priory church. 

In a statement published in 1608 the fire 
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was said to have been established thirty 
vears before, and the amount of the tolls 
collected was estimated to have averaged 
£40 annually. The arrangement continued 
in operation until 1659. Then fresh 
arrangements became necessary mainly due 
to the ruinous condition of the turret. 

Representations were made in May, 1660, 
to the brethren of the Trinity House at 
Newcastle of the ‘‘ great necessity of having 
a new light high-placed, either in the east 
of the castle wall, or else a new one built 
upon the ground a little way east from the 
said castle.’ In consequence a warrant was 
issued to the Mayor of Newcastle, the Gov- 
ernor of Tynemouth castle, the master of the 
Trinity House and others, to have the charge 
of erecting the light. 

Delay in carrying out the work was taken 
advantage of by Sir Edward Villiers, the 
then governor of the castle, who negotiated 
with the shipmasters of Newcastle and Sun- 
derland for the raising of the old toll of 
fourpence to twelvepence for every English 
ship, and from one to three shillings for 
every foreign one. He also succeeded in 
securing a Crown grant of this toll to him- 
self and his heirs, to hold at a yearly rent 
of twenty marks. Villiers then proceeded 
to build a new lighthouse at the north-west 
of the promontory on which the castle stands 
This he completed in 1664. Like the former 
light the new one utilised coal. The ven- 
ture proved a rather costly speculation, and 
in 1681 Villiers petitioned the King for an 
alteration in the charge from twelve pence 
per ship to a farthing a ton. His argument 
was that ships of great burden should pay 
proportionally more than light craft. The 
Trinity House of Deptford strongly opposed 
Sir Edward’s claim and offered to repay him 
his principal expended in the erection of 
the light and to reimburse him for his past 
expense in keeping it. The Trinity House 
intended to maintain the lighthouse without 
iny increased charge upon ships. 

Sir Edward then abandoned his claim put 
retained possession of the lighthouse till his 
death in 1689. His eldest son Sir Edward 
Villiers, afterwards Baron Villiers and Earl 
of Jersey, sold his right in the lighthouse 
to his brother Henry Villiers in 1695. In 
1728 the latter’s son, Henry, attempted to 
obtain a toll of a penny per chaldron of 
exnorted coal towards the building of a new 
lighthouse at Tynemouth. This step was, 
however, held to be unnecessary. 

The widow of this second Henry Villiers, 
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who died in 1753, devised her freehold in 
the lighthouse to her nephew, William 
Fowke, in 1767. 

The old tower was taken down in 1775 


| and re-erected, and in 1802 William Fowke 


added a copper lantern and substituted oil 


| for coal as the illuminating agent. The 


lantern was fitted with silver-plated reflec- 
tors and revolving mechanism for which a 
further toll of a farthing per chaldron on 
exported coal was levied. 

In 1836 by Act of Parliament the light- 
house was transferred to the London Trinity 
House, by whom it was bought out and out 
in 1840 for £125,678. 

H. ASsKEw. 

One of the best accounts of British light- 
houses will be found in Wryde’s ‘ British 
lighthouses: their lhistory and romance’ 
(1913). The history of most of the light- 
houses round the coast is given, together 
with chapters on ‘‘ Lighthouse authorities,’’ 
and ‘‘ Trinity House.”’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
(‘HRISTOPHER HARCOURT (cli. 442; 
\’ clii. 34).—Possibly the following data 
may be of some slight assistance to Mr. 
HUDLESTON : 

Christopher Harecourt, ‘‘of Great Ashby,” 
son of Sir Richard Harecourt, of Wytham 
(d. 1 Oct., 1486), by his first wife, Edith, 
3rd dau. and coh. of Thomas Seint Clere, 
was aged 24 or more in 1472; he married 
before 21 Feb., 1463/4, Jane (or Joan), 
dau. and coh. of Sir Miles Stapilton. He 
was living 20 May, 1476. His wife was aged 
22 or more in 1466 (at the death of her 
father) and 44 or more in 1489 (at the death 
of her mother, who had married secondly 
Sir Richard Harecourt, father of Christo- 
pher, as his second wife); she died 13 May, 
[sic] 1519; her will was proved 10 June, 
1519. She married secondly (no date given) 
Sir John Hudlestone, who died 1 Jan., 
1511/2 (will proved 3 June, 1512). She 
had issue by both husbands. (‘ Complete 
Peerage,’ rev. ed., vol. v., p. 397.) 

G. F. Beltz, in his ‘ Memorials of the 
Order of the Garter’ (London, 1841), says 
that ‘‘ the heir-general of Joan Harecourt 
(dau. and coh. of Sir Miles Stapilton) is 
George John, lord Vernon; her heir male 
being George Simon Harecourt, Esq., of 
Ankerwyche, M.P. for Buckinghamshire.” 

On 20 Nov., 12 Hen. VIT. (1496), Robert 
Brampton and Richard Humfreston con- 
veyed ‘“‘to William Harecourte, esquire, son 
of Richard Harecourt, knight, in tail male, 
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of a messuage, 80a. land and 22a. wood in 
Wolkestede alias Walcamstede (Surrey), 
which they jointly with Richard Worde, 
deceased, had by the gift of Thomas Alfray, 
esquire, and Peter Alfray ; successive re- 
mainders in tail male to Richard and Simon, 
sons of Christopher Harecourte; remainder 
to the heirs male of the body of Miles Hare- 
courte; remainder to the right heirs of the 
said Richard Harecourte, knight.’’ (‘Ancient 
deeds,’ vol. vi., p. 434. ©. 7125.) 
Girpert H. Doane. 

Lincoln, Nebraska, U.S.A. 

A pedigree of the Stapletons (Stapyltons) 
of Bedale in McCall’s ‘ History of Bedale ’ 
shows that Sir Miles of Bedale who died 
in February, 1466, married twice. His first 
wife, by whom there was no issue, was Eliza- 
beth Felbrigg. By his second wife Kather- 
ine Delaporte (d. 1494) he had issue two 
daughters, Elizabeth married (1) Sir W. 
Calthorpe (2) Sir John Fortescue (3) Lord 
Edward Howard, and Joan married (1) 
Christopher Harcourt (2) Sir John Hudles- 
ton. The widow of Sir Miles re-married 
Sir Richard Harcourt. 

McCall further says that the personal 
history of the Stapletons of Ingham and 
Bedale has been written by the Rev. James 
Lee-Warner, and published by the Norfolk 
Archeeological Society (1878). 


This publication may provide Mr. ©. 
Roy Huptreston with the information he 
seeks, 

H. ASkEw 
[TAVERN NAMES OF MILITARY ORI- 
GIN (cli. 304 and references there 
given).—In Pennsylvania, not far from 
Philadelphia, occur The General Greene 
Tavern; The General Wayne Inn, at 


Wayne; The Warren Inn at Malvern, all 
three named for generals of the American 
forces in the Revolutionary War, although 
the last two were built many years before 
the revolt of the Colonies. 


The General Paoli Inn, built in 1820, 
and named after the Corsican patriot, 
Paoli, under whom Napoleon’s father 


fought, was burned down some thirty-five 
years ago. It gave its name to the village 
of Paoli, just as the village of Trooper 


derived its name from the old Troper 
Tavern. 
The King of Prussia has been an inn 


since the days, before the American Revolu- 
tion, when Frederick the Great was an ally 
of Great Britain during the Seven Years’ 
War. 


The ancient sign-board with a very 
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primitive picture of King Frederick stil! 
swings. It was hidden away during the 
time of the United States’ participation in 
the World War, after patriotic farmers, to 
whom the word Prussia was intolerable, had 
riddled it with bullets. 


Lypira 8S. M. Roprnson. 
Paoli, Pensylvania. 
WARLY SETTLERS IN PENNSYL- 


VANIA (cli. 317, 358).—Apply to the 
Librarian, Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1302, Locust Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, or to the Secretary, Pennsy]l- 
vania Society Colonial Dames of America, 
1630, Latimer Street, Philadelphia, for in- 
formation as to where lists of early settlers 
may be obtained. 

Lypta S. M. Roptnson. 
NOADS (clii. 63)..-The Noads is not the 
+" name of a wood but of three barrows 
or tumuli. 

In Wise’s ‘ History of the New Forest’ 
they are spelt ‘‘ the Nodes,’’ no reason given 
for name (chap. xvii., ‘The Barrows’). 

In Stamford’s large Ordnance Map they 
will be found on the west side of Beaulieu 
Heath, marked ‘‘ The Noads.”’ 

W. CourtTHore Forman. 


IGBY (clii. 64).—Your correspondent will 
find an account of the Rector of Tinwell 
and his family in the ‘ Admissions to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Part iii.,’ 653, 
edited by Sir Robert F. Scott. It does not, 
however, give the name of the Rector’s 
father. 
G. (. Moore Situ. 
Sheffield. 
ROWERS’ NAMES FOR’ PLANT 
VARIETIES (clii. 64).—The catalogue 
issued annually by Messrs. Cant, The Rose 
Gardens, Colchester, gives the date of intro- 
duction of most of the well-known varieties 
of rose, with the names of the growers who 
introduced them. An authority on this sub- 
ject is the curator of the Arnold Arboretum 
(the American Kew) who has contributed 
interesting articles on the history of rose- 
varities to Country Ife. 
S. R. 
EGIMENTS SENT TO IRELAND ec. 
” 1798 (clii. 9, 67).—The book without a 
title-page referred to by your correspondent. 
Rev. Gro. Naytor, at the last reference, is 
Sir Richard Musgrave’s ‘Memoirs of the 
different Rebellions in Ireland ’; 1st edition 
1801, 4to. ; 3rd edition 1802, 2 vols., 8vo. 


H. J. B. CLEMENTs. 
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MERICAN MEMORIALS TO ENG- 
+1 LISH AUTHORS (clii. 63). A memor- 
ial was recently erected to Henry William 
Herbert, ‘‘ Frank Forester,’? at Newark, 
New Jersey. He was son to the Very Rev. 


the Hon. William Herbert, and a novelist | 


poet, and writer on sport in America. 
Memoirs of both the father and son will be 
found in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biography.’ 

Pr. BD. M. 


Sou RCE WANTED (clii. 64).—The motto 
of the University of Aberdeen is :— 
They haif said. 
Quhat say thay+ 
Lat thame say. 

As is well known, Marischal College, built 
f granite, said to be the largest granite 
building in the world, was built in 1837-41, 
and was added to in 1895, the architect of 
the later work being Mr. A. Marshall 
Mackenzie, R.S.A., at the expense mainly of 
My. Charles Mitchell, of Newcastle, and of 
Lord Strathcona. This college, with King’s 
College, founded in 1495, constitutes the 
University. Its founder was George Keith, 
fifth Earl Marischal (1553?—1628), who 
founded it in 1593, and the motto was 
his. I am told that it is still to be seen 
in the ruins of Dunnottar Castle. The Earl, 
however, did not invent it; but adapted it 
into the Lowland Scots from the Greek. 
See King’s ‘ Classical and Foreign Quota- 
tion’ (3rd edn., p. 170; No. 1320), Aéyovow 
1 GéXNovow: AeyeTorar: bv peret pou ov dive 
we cuppeper cot. Tradition goes that the Earl 
having forcibly acquired various lands (such 
as the Deer Abbey lands and Dunnottar 
Castle itself) during the Reformation,— 
‘The good old rule . The simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can ’’—as Words- 
worth writes in ‘Rob Roy’s Grave ’—in- 
tended Marischal College to be a kind of 
fire-insurance policy. The ruins of the 
Abbey of Deer have recently been bought 
by Aberdonian (Catholics 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


See ‘ News out of Scotland,’ by Eleanor 
M. Brougham (Heinemann, 1926), p. 123. 
Cc. A. €. 
AUTHOR WANTED. (cli 64.)- -The author 
of ‘The Wild Garland, etc.,’ was Miss S. 
Waring, who also published in addition to the 
‘Life of Linneus,’ the ‘Minstrelsy of the 
Woods,’ in 1832, and the ‘Meadow Queen,’ in 
1836. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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The Library. 


A New Theory of Dante’s Matelda. By 
Rachel Blanche Harrower. (Cambridge 
University Press, 2s. 6 
Rs. HARROWELE interprets Matelda of 

the Larthly Paradise as symbolising Man’s 

Intellectual Activity, the gift, that is, be- 

stowed on him in creation in his innocence, 

and conceived of as uncontaminated by sin, 
in contrast with Virgil who represents the 
reason of fallen man at its best and noblest, 
but still marred by its co-operation with the 
fallen and sinful will. The position is sup- 
ported both by showing the place of tl Intel- 
lect in Dante’s own thought, and by reference 
to the Intellect in the Lake scheme of 
medizeval philosophy—particularly in St. 
Thomas Aquinas. It is pointed out that every 
step of Matelda’s companionship with Dante 
is associated with a mental process; and 
special emphasis is laid on her saying about 
the words of her song, ‘‘ they are the light 
that will uncloud the intellect.” Mrs. Har- 
rower is half inelined to believe that Mate Ida 
is ‘the one creation of |Dante’s| fancy,” “ the 
one exception to the rule of a_ prototype.” 

A side topic on which she has interesting 

things to say is that of the true character of 

Gemma Donati. Considering from what family 

Gemma sprung it is argued that she can 

hardly have been the non-entity she is com- 

monly taken to have been. Dante’s silence 
about her may be sign of “ estrangement of 
no ordinary character ’’: and if, as indeed 
seems probable, the reproaches of Beatrice con- 
cern a lapse connected with political life, it 
may have been through her and the people 
with whom she brought him into contact, that 
he was lured into the “ selva oscura,” and 
into peril of the three fearful beasts. This 
is a most interesting and persuasive essay. 

Before one reaches conviction upon it one 

needs to. meditate it well, to compare it and 

relate it to old established ideas. But such 
meditation is seriously worth while; it opens 
up some new prospects; it may end in accep- 

tance. , 

Elizabethan Proverb Lore in Lyly’s Euphues 
and in Pettie’s Petite Pallace. By Morris 
Palmer Tilley. (Macmillan, for the Univer- 
sity of Michigan). 

THE proverbs—different proverbs—in this col- 

lection number seven hundred and fifty- 
seven, of which six hundred and forty-three 
occur in ‘ Euphues,’ and two hundred and 
sixty-one in ‘ Petite Pallace,’ they having one 
hundred and forty-eight in common. ‘The in- 
clusion of Pettie’s proverbs in the collection 
is chiefly to show the extent of Lyly’s borrow- 
ing from him. In his introduction on the Pro- 
verbial Element in ‘ Euphues’ Mr. Tilley cor- 
rects the statements of W. C. Hazlitt in his 

* English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases,’ to 

the effect that “ numberless sentences” in 

‘Euphues,’ though they wear a_ proverbial 
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shape, have “no turther claim to rank as 
popular sayings.’ He shows that tylys “* in- 
vention ” has been much over-rated, and that, 
correspondingly, there has been under-rating 
ot his use of foreign proverbs and ot proverbs 
and “* similitudes > which were current in his 
own day and country though, upon the change 
in taste which led to ridicule and rejection 
ot proverbs in conversation, they were later 
in great measure forgotten. 

Each proverb or phrase in the list, which 
takes up the bulk of the volume, is followed 
(1) by the examples thereof tound in Lyly; 
(2) by such examples as are found in ‘Petite 
Pallace’; (3) by illustrations from proverbial 
collections and from general literaiure and 
(4) by illustrative quotations, where these are 
to be had, from Shakespeare. ‘Two of the 
Appendixes are worth noting. ‘The first gives 
side by side the same proverbs as they appear 
in ‘ Petite Pallace’ and as they appear in 
the ‘‘ Resownes and Prowerbes”’ of the late 
sixteenth century manuscript by John Max- 
well Younger, first printed in 1832. ‘The other 
sets out passages in the second part of ‘ Wit’s 
Commonwealth,’ derived from ‘ Euphues.’ It 
will be seen that Mr. Tilley has been very 
lavish of minute pains and care. The result 
is a scholarly and useful piece of work, which 
has true importance for the understanding of 
Euphuism, and points forward to more exact 
study of Shakespeare in particular and Eliza- 
bethan drama in general in this 
Swift and the eighteenth century. 
Tilley reminds us, disapproved of proverbs 
and jeered at the endless wearisome use of 
them. It might he possible and amusing to 
make out that they were once virtually a long- 
winded form of slang. It is unlikely that our 
impatient age will anywhere revive them in 
their full length and strength, but the Eliza- 
bethan vigour and picturesqueness, in greater 
concentration, 
which swarm 
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Brown. 
Sons.). 
JE have before us the Fifth and Sixth 

Series of this annual collection of articles 
selected from the weekly contributions of 

“XX” to the Cumberland News. The First 

and Third Series, we note, are now out of 

print. It is not to be wondered at if the pub- 
lic of Carlisle appreciates these books. 

Nothing comes amiss to Mr. Brown if it be 

but linked to the history of Cumberland and 

Carlisle. He does not disdain some judicious 

repetition of things we knew before—particu- 

larly matters connected with Sir Walter 

Seott; but he usually makes such a setting 

to quotations as includes more or less new 

matter and so gives them something of a new 
aspect. 
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books ot stories, with examination of old 
buildings and old sites and their records, has 
brought him a great collection of matters 
either unknown save to a few, or once well- 
known and now forgotten; and of these the 
bulk of the articles is composed. Among the 
most interesting of them are those on striking 
or eccentric personalities. ‘The Fratry, 
Carlisle Cathedral’ is a pleasant example 
of antiquarian description and _ discussion, 
and another line of Mr. Brown’s_en- 
quiries is illustrated in ‘Carlisle Public 
Parks and their Names.’ In this last 
he is puzzled by ‘ Battle Holm,” for which 
he rightly rejects the explanation trom 
‘ battel’’=“‘ improving ’”’ or nutritious.” 
Not being able to point to any fight which 
would have given the name, he is inclined to 
fall back on an origin from a supposed mediae- 
val tournament field: but “ battle” is anyway 
first and foremost, the array ot fighting forces, 
and secondarily the fight, and perhaps it 
could be shown that in 1352, when the name. 
first appears in the City’s Charter, the ground 
was used for musters of some kind. So far 
of the Fifth Series. The Sixth Series con- 
cerns itself a good deal with songs and. ballads 
and their authorship, and, it may be useful 
to note, sets out several in full. These little 
volumes should please all lovers of North 
Country literature and antiquities. 
Pik new Quarterly Review contains several 
good pages which readers of “N & Q.’” 
will assuredly enjoy. Sir E. Denison Ross 
contributes an essay on Tawney’s translation 
Somadeva’s ‘Katha Sarit Sagara’ or 
‘Ocean of Streams of Story’ now being edited 
by Mr. Norman Penzer, which may be parti- 
cular ly recommended to their notice; and with 
that we would put Mr. F. Melian Stawell’s 


| stimulating attempt at a re-statement of the 


true character of Greek Religion, and—on its 
different line—the pleasant and useful study 
of Caxton as a man of letters, by Major K. N. 
Colvile. Mr. John Murray’s article on Authors. 
and Publishers, besides its interesting and 
authoritative information on the main topics, 
has sundry humorous touches and record of 
haber ge ‘The Play’s the Thing,’ by Mr. 

Edward Falkner, makes suggestions for over- 
coming the present state of the drama, which 
the writer acknowledges to be melancholy but 
regards without despair. Mr. Horace G. Hut- 
chinson, under the title ‘A Great Type and 
a Great Time’ offers much entertainment in 
discussion of Lady Londonderry’s Life of 
Lord Chaplin and Mrs. Peel’s book ‘A Hun- 
dred Wonderful Years.’ 

Notice To CORRESPONDENTS. 

When sending a letter to be torwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
7 envelope the number of the page of 

. & Q.’ to which the latter refers. 


Press, ‘Ltd., at their Offices, 
County of Bucks. 


High Bt rest. 











